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LETTERS FROM A PRIVATE DUTY NURSE 



The Ntjbses' Lodge, September, 19 — . 
Deaeest Mart: 

I thought of you so many times last month, having your holiday by 
the beautiful sea; and I hope you have come back much refreshed to 
the care of your children. 

I had my vacation in July, as you know; and in August I accepted 
a position as resident nurse in the orphange at Beresford. I knew I 
should love to work among the children again; and I hoped it would be 
a nice home-like place, such as you have made of Saint John's House, 
but oh my dear! it was forlorn and dreary and I could not bear the 
way they treated the children. I saw that I was not going to be able 
to change anything, so I came back in just ten days. I stopped by the 
way for some visits and reached here September 1. I find it very good 
to be back at the old stamping ground. 

Since returning I have done some specialing at the John Alden — 
tiresome, inconvenient place — and at the Kaiserswerth. The latter ex- 
perience I very much enjoyed. It is a nice place, everyone there is so 
thoughtful and considerate, and there is such a pleasant atmosphere. 
I never feel in the least afraid of being jumped on there. There is 
something dramatic, too, in the spacious corridors and the quiet, white 
garbed people moving about. I arrived just in time for shift, when the 
juniors and probationers are reporting to the head nurse. The pupils 
do seem to me the veriest youngsters, and I have to keep reminding my- 
self that I was once as young, as incomplete, and as merry-hearted as 
they are. People are always speaking of me as over-serious, but you 
know that, though I can never escape the consciousness of the "lach- 
rymae rerum," there is nothing I enjoy so much as real gaiety. 

We did have such merry times at the midnight suppers — subdued 
merriment, to be sure, and often interrupted by a bell, but still very 
jolly. The first night I was sitting by my patient, who had just fallen 
asleep, when the little floor nurse put her head in the ward door and 
said softly: "Will you come to supper now?" 

I followed her to the diet kitchen where the others were already 
gathered. There was a pot of steaming coffee, a plate of buttered toast, 
a dish of cream chicken and a perfectly gorgeous watermelon. We had 
an awfully nice time. Do you know they tell me that at the Children's 
there is a relief nurse, and that the floor nurses have an hour off at 
midnight to sit down and eat a proper meal. When you remember 
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how we used to eat our food standing, or sitting on the stairs to be within 
call of the sickest one, that seems like luxury indeed. 

There is one thing that struck me as perfectly shocking, though I 
never thought of it in that way while I was in training, I suppose be- 
cause I was chiefly occupied in getting through my work creditably. 
I mean waking the patients so early in the morning. The floor nurse 
turned up the ward lights at 5 a.m. She could not help it, for at that 
she barely got through her work at 7 o'clock, but it did seem like cru- 
elty. When I get to be a superintendent I am not going to allow the 
morning night work to begin before 6 a.m., and I am going to have a 
second nurse come on duty at that hour to help. It strikes me that 
that would be much kinder to both the patients and the nurse. I do 
not believe you have forgotten yet how your back ached when you had 
put the ward in order for the day. 

I suppose people think we nurses lead a humdrum life, but to me 
it is all one brave adventure. Not to know where one is going to sleep 
the next night certainly smacks of adventure, and surely we go about 
redressing human wrong, and oh! I hope it is true that we speak no 
evil and give ear to none 

I have just been summoned, by fate in the person of the registrar, 
to a new adventure. It will probably be difficult, but it is sure to be 
interesting, because it has to do with human folk. 

Good-bye, dear, and kiss Baby Olive for me. 

Your loving friend, 

Margaret Ramsay. 



